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Peace. 


Peace is the one word now constantly heard in 
reference to South Africa. Every day there are 
rumors of it. It is a very attractive word all at 
once. Nobody now talks of the “piping times of 
peace,” or of the moral degeneracy and stagnation 
produced by peace. It is the supreme thing, after 
which all hearts long 

It is said that when the first substantial rumor of 
peace struck London some weeks ago it produced 
very great excitement in the city and throughout the 
country. More recently, as the rumors have become 
thicker and more reliable, the war office has been sur- 
rounded with a crowd of anxious people eagerly 
watching for the announcement of the end of the 
war, and lingering about even after the doors were 
closed for the night. All England has grown sick 
and tired of the conflict. The money cost has been 
great, but the other costs have been much larger. 
There is little doubt that the nation would be willing 
to pay another billion dollars to-day, or the cost of 
the war over again, if it could only cancel the deaths, 
the sorrow and shame, the loss of prestige entailed. 

War always seems a very different thing after it 
has run its bloody and ruinous course from what it 
appeared when the fever first stirred the country’s 
blood and the troops marched out in gay uniforms 
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- gayer hearts, with high conceit and contempt for 
the enemy. Seen in its cruel and vile reality, it 
becomes intolerably repulsive. Its glory and honor 
depart, except for thuse whom it has not smitten in 
their families or otherwise. Then the praises of 
peace are upon all lips. Peace jubilees are held. 
Men come to their senses, and see things as they are. 

When our Civil War closed Boston gave a whole 
week to the celebration of peace. At the end of the 
war of 1812 the people of New York and other sea- 
board cities went wild with pleasure when the ship 
from the other side sailed into the harbor, and men 
shouted the word “ peace ” ashore. 

Why should not the peace celebrations be held 
beforehand, when its blessings are everywhere upon 
the land? Men know in their heart of hearts that 
‘peace is the great need, the supreme condition of the 
common weal and the common happiness. Why 
should they ever be tempted to let it be broken, to 
plunge into the furies and the desolations of war? 
War is hell; war is savagery ; war is brutalism; war 
is death and agony; war is hatred and malevolence ; 
war is ruin and desolation and shame. Peace is 
heaven; it is love; it is life; it is happy homes; it 
is trust, and friendship, and coéperation, and pros- 
perity, and progress, and civilization. 

Alas! that men have so little imagination, and 
seem incapable of learning except from the hardest 
and bitterest experiences ! 

Just as we go to press, the great and blessed news 
comes that peace terms have been signed and the 
South African war ended. 


War and Natural Calnentties. 


The attempt has often been made to justify war 
by comparing it with the great natural calamities, 
like that which has just overwhelmed the islands of 
Martinique and St. Vincent. This attempt is still 
sometimes made, though not so frequently and light- 
heartedly as once was the case. If God uses for 
accomplishing his purposes, or permits to come to 
pass, these appalling catastrophes, which inflict such 
enormous destruction and suffering, so ran the rea- 
soning, men and nations are justified employing 
war with all its cruelties, horrors and woes, as an 


instrument for the attainment of ends which they 
set for themselves. 

But the resemblance between the two classes of 
events is wanting in all those elements which would 
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make the comparison appropriate. It is true that 
natural calamities, like that which has just befallen 
the islands of Martinique and St. Vincent, bring 
immense destruction of life and property, and cause 
unspeakable horror and suffering. In this respect 
there is a likeness between them and scenes of car- 
nage like Gettysburg, Gravelotte or Spion Kop. 
There is a further similarity in the subsequent sor- 
row, the breaking up of homes, the poverty and 
misery. But here the resemblance ends. 

There are no direct moral elements, so far as we 
can discern, entering into natural calamities. There 
may be such elements immediately present, but to us 
they are undiscoverable. Whatever the purposes 
which God accomplishes through them, these events 
give no sign of being conceived in and directed 
by anger, passion, the spirit of retribution, vindic- 
tiveness, or self-glorification. If we knew that 
they were brought on by a being or beings seek- 
ing the death of the men, women and children de- 
stroyed, hating them, laying snares for them, rush- 
ing on them with fury, and exulting over their ruin, 
we should be justified in likening battles to them. 

It is precisely these personal elements which con- 
stitute the real essence of a battle; the slaughter 
and horror are the outcome of men’s choice, of their 
planning, of their deliberate aims. The men, or 
their agents or followers, are present in the carnage, 
raging, yelling, wild with passion, shooting, stabbing, 
outwitting, deceiving, rushing on one another like 
fiends, and going mad with delight over the crush- 
ing of their fellowmen. 

Put these elements into a volcanic eruption which 
destroys a city or an island, and you would have a 
totally different event. The feelings of men about 
it would likewise be wholly different. Now, we 
stand before such a calamity with silent awe, with a 
feeling of utter impotency and ignorance as to its 
meaning. In the supposed case, every particle of 
justice and humanity within us would rise up to 
condemn the thing as unutterably wicked and repul- 
sive. We hardly attempt even to justify one of 
these natural disasters: much less do we “ glorify ” 
them, as those who use them to justify and glorify 
war ought in consistency to do. Think of saying, 
“ What a magnificent charge the lava-streams made 
on the city! What splendid execution the craters 
did, with their volleys of fire, stones and mud, 
among the ranks of the people! How brilliantly 
the Almighty swept down upon the poor devils in 
columns of smoke and lightning!” 

At best. we stand appalled before these devastating 
occurrences, with a sense of dumb helplessness, or 
with unreasoning resignation. We never laud and 
glorify them. If we could detect in them moral 
causes and elements like those which bring on and 
are present in battles, with their personal cruelties 
and horrors, every mouth on the globe would be 
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opened in uncontrollable indignation against the per- 
petrators. God would be held to be the Prince of 
Demons, if he were discovered to be acting thus, and 
nature would forevermore be adjudged unclean and 
damnable. 

To seek to justify, by comparison with these 
products of natural forces and laws, which everybody 
would prevent if possible, a system of death and desola- 
tion, every phase of which we can trace to the vol- 
untary purposes and schemes of men, and every 
phase of which is therefore avoidable, is to talk 
wholly at random and to turn both reason and 
nature into shame. Every inhabitant of the earth 
would forever put an end to these dire natural catas- 
trophes, if possible, or at least withdraw everybody 
from their power. With how much greater reason 
should every said inhabitant loathe war, which is 
preventable as well as morally monstrous, and seek 
to banish it from the earth. 





Senator Hoar’s Latest Philippine 
Speech. 


Senator Hoar’s speech in the Senate on the Philip- 


. pine question on May 22 surpasses any of his previous 


deliverances on the subject, able as these were. It 
would not be easy to find in the whole range of 
American oratory anything that goes beyond it in all 
those elements which make up great speaking. It is 
full of truth, moral and political; it glows with the 
finest and noblest sentiments; it is sincere and devoid 
of all rhetorical tricks; it is comprehensive and logi- 
cal; it is lucid in style; it is direct and courageous 
without being intolerant. 

It sets forth, of course, the same fundamental 
moral and political principles for which Mr. Hoar 
has contended from the outbreak of the war; but it 
is far from being mere repetition. He had behind 
him when speaking three years of painful history, 
every month of which was full of the evil results of 
the policy which he and others had foretold would 
be dishonorable and ruinous. The policy of annexa- 
tion and subjugation stands self-condemned, and it is 
this fact which gives what he says a weight which 
none of his former speeches carried. It was possible 
then to call him a mere alarmist taking counsel of his 
fears; now he can be answered only by bluff or 
perversion. 

It is difficult to give any just idea of the speech 
without using practically the whole of it. One of 
the most impressive and unanswerable passages in it 
is the one near the beginning in which he demon- 
strates irrefutably that the responsibility for the war 
and for the horrors and cruelties which have attended 
it rests upon this country,— upon the Administration, 
the Senate and the makers of the Paris treaty,— and 
not upon the Filipinos. We give this passage in full 
on another page, and commend it, along with all 
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other parts of the speech, to the careful consideration 
of any who may yet have any doubt as to the funda- 
mental wrong out of which the whole terrible tragedy 
has developed. 

We do not see how the position which Mr. Hoar 
takes as to the responsibility for the conflict can be 
gotten around without quibbling and perversion or 
ignoring of the truth. He is perfectly just in declar- 
ing that we had no right to take over the sov- 
ereignty of the country by purchase or by treaty 
cession against the will of the people. International 
law may sanction this transaction, but international 
law, which is still confessedly imperfect and confused, 
can give no righteous title against the plainest and 
simplest dictates of justice and right. This position 
the United States has practically always taken here- 
tofore; in a number of cases, as in the matter of the 
right of expatriation, our government has changed 
international law so as to make it read more in har- 
mony with justice. : 

The claim of resemblance between the case of the 
taking of the Philippines and that of the Louisiana 
territory Senator Hoar demolishes so entirely that it 
does not seem possible that any thoughtful person 
who reads his argument and takes the trouble to 
look up the facts can ever raise it again. 

His presentation of the Monroe Doctrine is, so far 
as we know, the only really original contribution to 
the discussion of the subject which has been made in 
recent years. The recently disclosed John Quincy 
Adams memoranda, which he cites, make clear that 
the Doctrine originated in the principle that all just 
government derives its powers from the consent of 
the governed, and not in that of brutal self-interest. 
The United States made its declaration of policy 
through President Monroe, not in its own interests 
primarily, but in the interest of the newly formed 
republics of South America, which the Holy Alliance, 
in defense of the opposite monarchical principle, was 
seeking to reduce back to Spanish dominion. This 
Doctrine has been thrown to the winds in our treat- 
ment of the Philippines. 

Not less thoroughgoing and impressive is Mr. 
Hoar’s treatment of the flagrant and long-continued 
violation in the Philippines of the laws of war 
both as set forth by President Lincoln and in the 
recent Hague Convention; of the shamefulness of 
the lying and treachery used in the capture of 
Aguinaldo; of the certain degradation and brutaliz- 
ing of men called to do, under such deadening con- 
ditions, such unjust and barbarous work as has been 
laid on the American forces in the attempt to sub- 
jugate the Filipinos. The contrast which he draws 
between the treatment of Cuba and that of the 
Philippines is magnificently done. The darkness of 
the one stands over against the light of the other in 
the most amazing opposition. 

Senator Hoar feels sure, as he calls to memory the 
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lives and services of the great leaders in the cause of 
liberty and justice, that this Philippine problem will 
finally be settled right; that it cannot be settled 
otherwise, whatever may be attempted. But he 
feels, as multitudes of others feel, the humiliation 
and shame that have come upon the nation through 
its headlong violation of the fundamental laws of its 
existence. 

It is said that this splendid oration, which is un- 
surpassed in its grasp and exposition of American 
political philosophy and morality, will not change a 
single vote in the Senate on the Philippine govern- 
ment bill. The old ideals are coolly asserted to be 
gone and powerless. The new philosophy of expan- 
sion by might and of commercialism with its deca- 
logue of dollars are declared to have entire ascendency 
there. This is hard to believe. But the speech has 
already had its influence in the country, where votes 
are changing faster than politicians believe. Its 
effect will grow and widen as time goes on. It 
will help mightily to recreate the country in the 
image and glory of its original self, stronger and 
wiser after it has returned from feeding among swine 
in a far country. 


Editorial Notes. 


President Loubet of France has once 
more visited the Czar cf Russia, and the 
alliance of the two nations has again been 
effusively drunk over. When the French President was 


Loubet’s Visit 
to the Czar. 


leaving for home he drank to the long life and glory of 
the valiant Russian navy,” and in turn the Czar raised 
his glass “to the prosperity of the glorious navy of 
France.” They had previously toasted the armies in 
similar terms. Now all this, from the military point of 
view, is very dazzling and wonderful, but from any other 
point of view it is childish and discreditable. It takes 
but little wit to see that the entente cordiale between the 
nations does not enter at all into the real life and 
thought and institutions of the two peoples. It is noth- 
ing more than a comradeship in arms, growing out of 
fear and dislike of other nations, and possibly to some 
extent out of aggressive tendencies which it is well 
known that both governments have in certain directions. 
There is doubtless also more or less of simple vainglory 
in it. Comradeship in arms is the lowest type of inter- 
national friendship, if it can be called friendship at all. 
It is deplorable at this stage of enlightenment and moral 
development of the world in so many ways to see the 
seven leading powers of the Eastern hemisphere group- 
ing themselves by threes and twos against one another, 
with their great fleets and armies threateningly in the 
foreground. Why have they not common sense enough 


to see the folly of the whole thing? They might so 
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easily, if they would, unite in a universal peace alliance, 
reduce their armaments to a minimum, and turn their 
attention to the social and industrial needs ef their 
peoples, among whom their present policics have brought 
so much misery, unrest and anarchism. Here would be 
an end worthy of the visits of emperors and presidents. 





Mr. E. L. Godkin, late editor of the 
New York Evening Post, who has just 
died in England, was one of the most pronounced and 
trenchant opponents of war that this country has fur- 
nished in recent years. He hated and loathed the 
“savage” and “filthy ” business, as he described it. He 


E. L Godkin. 


wrote as follows, about two years ago, in an article in 
reference to the Crimean War, which he saw in 1853: 
“The scenes in the trenches through which I passed 
that day gave me a disgust for war which, during the 
forty years that have since elapsed, I have never ceased 
to express whenever an opportunity offered. The doc- 
trine of the inheritance of qualities, which now plays so 
large a part in the discussions of modern publicists con- 
cerning the course of history, inevitably suggests that the 
fighting instinct which lies latent in the breasts of even 
the most civilized peoples must be a legacy from count- 
less generations of remote ancestors who, even after the 
dawn of consciousness, must have followed rapine and 
the murder of strangers as their daily occupation. It is 
in these things in reality that war consists, in spite of the 
efforts of the more civilized nations to disguise it by fine 
names, and to get God mixed up in it.” Nothing dis- 
tressed him more than the manner in which many clergy- 
men have upheld and even provoked war. “To the 
promotion of war,” he wrote in 1900, “even the clergy 
of our day are openly or secretly devoted. Many 
modern parsons are really as busily engaged in stiriing 
up strife as was Friar Tuck, and this, in spite of the 
fact that they have seen civilization contending for two 
thousand years for existence against the spirit of war 
and conquest.” “The worst wars in history have been 
caused by somebody’s failure to believe the right things 
about the next world. There has always been a body of 
persons, priests, or ministers who knew exactly what 
was going on in the next world, and egged on the 
warriors to kill the people who did not believe them.” 
“There are traces of the religious wars to-day. The 
Philippine war is partly religious, we are told, and a 
good many bishops and parsons are promoting it because 
it gives a good chance of converting unbelievers.” He 
deplored the fact that “we in America have taken up 
the business of fighting just as the foremost men of the 
older world have concluded that, as a means of deciding 
quarrels, war is a mistake.” The causes of wars he con- 
sidered to be “found mainly in the education of young 


people. The young man is taught that somebody is 
going to attack his country, and that his highest duty is 
to defend it;” that “the natives of every other country 
are possible enemies.” ‘ What our modern education 
needs more than aught else is the duty of keeping before 
the eyes of children the value of peace for nations as 
for men.” “We have tried for centuries the plan of 
training our young men to be ready to kill each other; 
why can we not try, during one generation, the plan of 
training young men to do justice and love mercy?” 





On May 20, at twelve o’clock, the gov- 
ernment of Cuba was transferred by Gen- 
eral Wood to Tomas Estrada Palma, 
the first president of the new Republic, and the island 
became an independent state in the sisterhood of 
nations, the twentieth American Republic. The event 
was attended by an outburst of popular enthusiasm un- 
precedented in the history of Cuba. Up to the last 
moment almost the Cubans entertained doubts whether 
the United States would ever let go her hold upon their 
country. When they saw the thing actually being done, 
which at one time they had serious ground to fear 
would never take place, their feelings of gratitude 
toward our country, coupled with that of national satis- 
faction, knew no bounds. It was the greatest moment 
in the history of the island. The event itself is unique 
in the annals of the relations of nations and peoples. 
The regrettable thing in connection with it is that it did 
not take place without the war with Spain, which must 
long embitter the relations of that country and this. That 
war was wholly needless, as President McKinley de- 
clared at the time, and as is now more and more gen- 
erally recognized. It was therefore, from whatever 
point of view regarded, a wicked war, and it will so go 
down in history. But we do not wish, from this consid- 
eration, to depreciate the high character of the deed 
which has just been done by our government in turning 
over the control of the island to its own people. With 
this act our people, as a whole, are in most cordial sym- 
pathy. It was their wish and their demand. ‘There are 
politicians mostly — who meant to have it 


Statehood of 
Cuba. 


not a few 
otherwise. That their purposes have been thwarted is 
due to the sense of justice and honor exhibited by Presi- 





dent Roosevelt and Governor-General W 00d, and the firm 
stand which they have taken in insisting on the carrying 
out of that which was demanded by the national prin- 
ciples and the national honor. This deed will bind 
Cuba to the United States in a strong and lasting friend- 
ship, and do much to promote good government in the 
island, unless the virtual protectorate held by our gov- 
ernment over the new republic shall hereafter be abused, 
as we have now no reason to believe will be the case. 











—————— 
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The lesson thus given ought also to be influential 
throughout the whole rea!m of international affairs. It 
certainly would be, if we should be consistent with our- 
selves, and carry the same principles out in our relations 
to the Philippines. Our treatment of them will continu- 
ally rise to mock us and convict us of duplicity and 
hypocrisy, unless we double back on our course and do 
the just and honorable thing. We ought to set about 
this without delay. 





The friends of peace and humanity are 
carrying on a vigorous campaign in Aus- 
tralia. In March the second monthly 
public meeting of the Peace, Humanity, and Arbitra- 
tion Society of Victoria, was held in the Assembly 
Hall, Melbourne, and presided over by Dr. Rentoul, the 
The attendance was very large 
“ Messages 


Work in 
Australia. 


president of the society. 
and many prominent citizens were present. 
were received from various branches and kindred socie- 
ties throughout Australasia, and the proceedings were 
marked by much enthusiasm. A large accession of new 
members was recorded, and anti-war literature up to date 
was distributed. Resolutions were carried reaffirming 
the sacred right of freedom of political thought and 
speech, deploring the awful cost in valuable human 
lives and the widespread ruin and devastation caused by 
the present war in South Africa, and declaring that in 
the interests of the British Empire and of humanity a 
vigorous effort should be made to ensure peace by the 
offer of large and honorable terms (inclusive of autonomy, 
amnesty, and full compensation for property destroyed) 
to the Boer acting governments and commanders. It 
was also resolved that a new pamphlet should be issued 
on the peril of militarism and of the attempt to create a 
standing army for the Commonwealth of Australia, thus 
involving Australia perpetually in English wars.” 





It was recently announced by the Aus- 
trian Minister of Foreign Affairs that the 
Triple Alliance will be renewed after its 
expiration next year. There has been in Italy strenuous 
opposition to its renewal, but this has not proved strong 
enough to prevent the government from engaging to 
remain in the compact. The renewal of the Alliance 
will impose upon Italy the continuance of financial bur- 
dens which she is poorly able to bear and which do her 
people great injury. The young King has been very 
desirous to reduce these burdens, and has probably con- 
sented very reluctantly to continue the arrangement 
from which his country reaps no appreciable advantage 
Many of the clearest-sighted 


The Triple 
Alliance. 


from any point of view. 


men in the peninsula feel that it is unworthy of their 
country to make itself the political cat’s paw of Germany. 
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They believe that militarism has been the great curse of 
the nation, and that Italy ought never to attempt to re- 
gain military prestige, but to seek leadership along 
social and industrial lines, in which only there is any 
hope of her ever attaining place again in the first rank 
of nations. 
enced by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and has employed 
all her diplomatic arts to retain Italy as her positive ally. 
The latter has not had good sense and courage enough 
to resist the solicitations of her more powerful northern 
neighbor. 


Germany has probably been strongly influ- 


She has been again unwise enough to sacri- 
fice the real and permanent interests of her people to the 
glare and attractiveness of a great coalition dictated by 
the selfish ambitions and military haughtiness of her 
neighbor. 
since 1883, and the renewal now determined upon will 
extend its life over another decade, with perhaps more 
pacific tendency than it has ever had before. 


The Triple Alliance has been in existence 





The one bright and encouraging thing 
International eo 


Fellowship. connected with the appalling calamity 


the Islands of 
Martinique and St. Vincent, destroying entire cities 
and tens of thousands of lives, has been the heroic 


which has just visited 


endeavor of those near at hand to rescue those left in 
peril, and the immediate generous efforts at succor of 
the injured and starving put forth, especially by our own 
government and people, as the nearest and most able to 
help. The President, Congress, and the people have 
come to the rescue with a promptness and generosity 
There has 
recent times a large amount of this kind of interracial 
To 
support this statement one has only to recall what was 
done at the time of the recent famine in India, of the 
famine in Russia, still further back, when a great relief 


worthy of unmixed admiration. been in 


and international helpfulness in times of distress. 


expedition was sent from this country, and still earlier, 
when Ireland was starving. It is a most hopeful sign. 
It makes evident that there is already a distinct interna- 
tional consciousness, a real sense of brotherhood, that 
men feel with one another regardless of national or racial 
boundaries ; that duty is ever widening its sphere. There 
has been much of this sort of feeling connected with the 
attitude of great numbers of people in all parts of the 
world toward the people of the Philippines and of South 
Africa. 
but, deeper than that, there has been suffering with the 
This 


growing fellowship in suffering is one of the most effective 


The sense of justice has been keenly wounded, 
unfortunate, weeping with tho.e who have wept. 


agents which are to bring on the true unity of the world. 
How quickly the people of France and Great Britain, to 
which these Islands belong, have responded with grati- 


tude and love! And this is true human friendship, not 
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in the least like that sentimental political stuff of which 
we hear too much. But this instinctive international 
generosity called out by calamities and great distress 
ought to rise, will gradually rise, into something higher 
and more permanent. It will develop into an intelligent 
purposive interest in and fellowship with other peoples 
in their prosperity, in their ordinary lives, and it will 
some day build a bulwark which will prevent any people 
from bringing calamity and woe upon another people by 
war or in any other way. 








In the statement which he had prepared 

ysl to submit to the Philippines Investigation 
Committee, but was not allowed by the 

majority of the Committee to present, Mr. Edward At- 
kinson shows that for twenty years prior to 1897 the 
total annual normal expenditure of the government, in- 
cluding army, navy, pensions and interest on the public 
debt, was £4.71 per head, or $365,784,101 yearly. 
Since the outbreak of the Cuban and Philippine wars 
the rate has been $6.57 per head, an increase of $1.86 
per head, or $144,183,239 per annum. If the cost of 
the war in the Philippines this year up to June 30 does 
not fall below $120,000,000, as is not probable, this will 
bring the total waste of war for five years up to 
$660,000,000. Mr. Atkinson thinks that the attempt to 
justify this expenditure on commercial grounds is a 
failure. Our commerce with the Philippines has ex- 
panded to about $3,500,000 per year at the present time, 
so that we are exporting to the islands at the rate of 
about five cents per head of our population. But the 
exports consist largely of whiskey, beer and supplies for 
the use of the army. The expansion of real commerce 
with the islands has been very little. For this increased 
expansion to five cents per head we have paid out 
$1.86 per head. The cost of holding the Philippines 
will doubtless decrease greatly, but there is at present 
no prospect that the commercial profit from them will 
for long years, if ever, begin to pay the cost of their ad- 
ministration. In thus increasing our military expenses, 
Mr. Atkinson argues, most justly, that we are yielding 
a considerable part of our commercial advantage over 
the manufacturing states of Europe with whom we com- 
pete in the export of manufactures. Their aggregate 
expenditures for national purposes, on account of their 
great armaments, are more than double ours. The 
nearer we approach them in burdening ourselves with 
costly armaments the more certainly shall we put our- 
selves in danger of losing our industrial and commercial 
leadership. The Philippine war has been bad business, 
and its further results in changing our national policies 


is sure to be worse business still. 


The death of Lord Pauncefote at Wash- 
ington removes one of the foremost diplo- 
matic peacemakers of the world. During his many 
years as British ambassador at Washington he always 
showed the most sincere and unreserved regard for the 
American people. He sought continually to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between his country and ours, 
not as a matter of mere policy and political aggrandize- 
ment, but in the true and lasting interests of both peoples 
and of, the world. His labors in promotion of a treaty 
of arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States will always be remembered to his honor. It is 
known that he was greatly disappointed when the treaty 
that he had negotiated with Mr. Olney failed of ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. It was one of the haunting desires 
of his later years to see such a treaty finally made. The 
general world knows little of the character of his services 
at the Hague Conference in 1899. He was the first to 
come forward in the large Committee on Arbitration and 
frankly propose the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal of arbitration. He likewise proposed 
the scheme for an arbitration convention around which 
all the discussions of that subject centered. He also 
rendered an even more important service than this: to a 
greater degree than any other delegate, he created the 
spirit of conciliation and unity which made the Conference 
the eminent success that it was. Not only in the sessions 
of the Conference and of the committees, but on the 
many social occasions which occurred, he exhibited a fine 
spirit of gentleness, brotherliness and attentive regard 
for all persons of all nationalities that allayed suspicion, 
created confidence and developed in the Conference the 
spirit of harmony which so conspicuously marked it, par- 
ticularly after its first stages. In the diplomatic incident 
at Washington in connection with the Spanish war Lord 
Pauncefote was moved entirely, we think, by a desire to 
prevent the war, which he felt ought to be and could 
be avoided, rather than by any hostility to the United 
States, of which he was entirely incapable. He died 
universally honored and loved by all who knew him, and 
his influence toward the general and permanent peace of 
the world will be an abiding force in the diplomatic field 
and elsewhere. 


Lord Pauncefote. 


——< Se 


Brevities. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Union is to hold 
its Conference this coming September at Vienna, Austria, 
in the Senate Chamber. The Austrian government has 
voted a liberal subvention for the expenses of the 
Conference. 
e< The annual meeting of the Peace Society (Lon- 
don) was held on the 20th of May. At the public meet- 
ing held in the evening at the Friends’ Meetinghouse, 
Devonshire House, addresses were made by the president, 
Sir Joseph W. Pease, M. P., by Miss Frances Thompson, 
W. F. Cobb, D. D., J. Stevens, D.D., Rev. F. Eynon 
Davies, W. C. Braithwaite, Esq., and others. 
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, In a recent Smithsonian Report Prof. Elihu 
Thomson says that “if a fraction of the vast expenditure 
entailed in the constru:tion and equipment of engines of 
destruction were turned to the encouragement of advance 
in the arts and employments of peace in the coming cen- 
tury, can it be doubted that, at the close, the nineteenth 
century might come to be regarded, in spite of its achieve- 
ments, as a rather wasteful, semibarbarous transition 
period ?” 


The Emperor of .Germany cabled to President 
Roosevelt on May 14 that he had decided to commemo- 
rate the kindness shown Prince Henry during his visit 
to this country by presenting to the United States a 
bronze statue of Frederick the Great, who maintained a 
friendly attitude toward our republic at the time of its 
formation. ‘lhe statue will be accepted either with or 
without action of Congress and will be erected in 
Washington. 


, The corrupt government of Hayti under President 
Sam has been ovérthrown by the revolution. He has 
fled and the government is in the hands of a committee 
of safety, while a provisional government is being formed. 
Civil war between the north and the south of the re- 
public was thought to be inevitable, but danger of it is 
now considered past. 


‘ It is reported from Buenos Ayres that all the 
principal differences between the Argentine Republic 
and Chile have been settled. The Argentine Minister 
to Chile has reported this to his government as the result 
of the conference which he recently had with the Chilean 
President and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. There 
is a strong belief in official circles in both countries that 
limitation of armaments is nearly assured. 


* Yes, and I meant it,” is what Andrew Carnegie 
replied, when asked in London whether there was any 
truth in the statement that he hal offered to pay the 
United States back the twenty millions given for the 
Philippines, provided the independence of the islands 
should be acknowledged. 


; Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, superintendent of the 
peace department of the National W. C. T. U., read a 
paper on May 17, at the National Conference of the 
Friends’ W. F. M. S. Union, at Westfield, Indiana, on 
“The Relation of Peace to the Cause of World Evan- 
gelization.” 


ie At a recent meeting, the Standing Committee of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
London, adopted the following resolution, which all Dr. 
Hale’s friends in New England will greatly appreciate: 

‘“‘The Committee desires most cordially to associate itself 
with its friends in New England in the tribute of admiration 
and affection with which they have greeted the eightieth 
birthday of their Grand Old Man, Dr. Everett Hale. The 
Committee hopes that for many years Dr. Hale may be spared 
to exercise his great influence in favor of international con- 
cord and to enjoy the grateful appreciation of an ever extend- 
ing circle of followers.” 

Mr. Passy said at the Monaco Peace Congress 
that “the peace idea now walks modestly in the streets, 
but that some day it will ride in the chariot of princes 
and of kings.” 


The annual meeting of the Society of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau is to take plac e at Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, on the 7th inst., at the time of the opening of the 
Peace Museum founded by the late Mr. Bloch. 


King Oscar of Sweden has invited former Premier 
Hagerup, former Minister of Justice Annerstedt and 
others to assist him in settling the Samoan question sub- 
mitted to his arbitration by the United States, Germany 
and Great Britain. 


In addition to sending Dr. J. L. M. Curry as 
special envoy to Spain, to be present at the accession of 
King Alfonso, President Roosevelt sent the following 
friendly message to the King: “Great and Good Friend: 
In the name of, and in behalf of, the government and 
the people of the United States, I desire to present their 
sincere felicitations on the occasion of your majesty’s 
majority, and to assure you of their friendship and good 
wishes for the welfare of your majesty and your m ajesty’s 
people. I trust your life will be long and happy, and 
that your reign will live in the affections of your people 
and bless them with peace, prosperity and happiness, and 
I pray God to have you in his safe and holy keeping. 
Your good friend. (Signed) ROOSEVELT.” 


. . Mr, G. H. Perris of London, editor of Concord, 
the organ of the International Arbitration and Peace 


- Association, is to spend October and November in this 


country lecturing. His subjects will be “The Jingo’s 
Pedigree, or Imperialism in History;” “The South 
African War: its Cause, Conduct and Consequences ; 
“The Nemesis of Empire;” “Imperialism and Democ- 
racy;” “Anglo-American Relations;” “ Leo Tolstoy ;” 
“Despotism by Newspapers;” and kindred ones. ‘Mr. 
Perris is a young and vigorous thinker, who goes to roots 
of any subject he handles. His “ Blood and (,old in South 
Africa,” an answer to Conan Doyle, is unsurpassed in 
its treatment of the South African question. Applica- 
tions for his lectures may be addressed to the American 
Peace Society, Boston, or to Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


— <> +- - 


Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 


The Seventy-fourth Annual’ Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held in the Society’s room, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, May 13, at 2 o’clock. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, the president of the Society, 
was in the chair. 

The divine blessing on the work of the Society and 
the movement for peace in general was invoked by 
Dr. S. F. Hershey, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Boston. 

Miss Lyra D. Trueblood was chosen recording 
secretary. 

The minutes of the annual meeting in 1901 were 
read and approved. 

The Chairman appointed Rev. S. C. Bushnell, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead and Mr. Frederick A. Smith a commit- 
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tee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. This com- 
mittee afterwards brought in the names of persons to 
serve as president, vice-presidents, corresponding secre- 
tary, treasurer, auditor and directors, and those nominated 
were unanimously elected. (The list is given on page 
126.) 

The reports of the treasurer and the auditor, covering 
the year from May 1, 1901, to May 1, 1902, were read, 
accepted and ordered to be placed on file. The treas- 
urer’s cash account showed that, with the balance of 
$236.51 from last year, the receipts had been $5,492.95, 
and the expenses $5,454.10, leaving a cash balance of 
$38.85 in his hands. 

The assets and liabilities account showed $38.85 in 
hand, and $930.39 due to the trustees of the Permanent 
Peace Trust Fund, or a net indebtedness of $891.54. 
Of this amount $297.64 had been advanced to the Society 
by the Permanent Peace Fund during the year, which 
amount was the excess of expenses over receipts for the 
year. 

The account of the treasurer showed, further, that 
while the income of the Permanent Peace Fund had 
been less than the preceding year, that from contributions 
and from memberships and subscriptions had been con- 
siderably larger. 

The annual report of the treasurer of the Permanent 
Peace Fund, which was presented for the information of 
the members, showed a net income for the year of 
$2,087.13, carried to the credit of the American Peace 
Society. It showed also an indebtedness from the 
Society of $950.39 for amounts advanced to its treasurer. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was then 
read by Secretary Trueblood, accepted and ordered to 
be published in the ApvocaTE or Pace. (The report 
is given in full below.) 

The discussion which followed the reading of the 
report was a very interesting and earnest one. Stress 
was laid on the demoralizing and brutalizing influences 
on the American people of the barbarous deeds of retali- 
ation and vengeance attending the subjugation of the 
Philippines, condoned as they have been by many leaders 
of public opinion and by those high in the nation’s coun- 
cils, and defended as necessary under the circumstances 
and asin harmony with the laws of war as formulated 
by our government. The necessity was dwelt upon of 
developing public opinion against war, and of encourag- 
ing people everywhere to be faithful in the utterance 
and inculeation of their convictions. Much 
pleasure was also expressed at the large and substantial 
progress of arbitration during the year, especially in the 
further development of the International Court, as 
The discussion was partici- 


peace 


brought out in the report. 
pated in by Rev. B. F. Leavitt, Lucia Ames Mead, Rev. 
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S. F. Hershey, Robert Treat Paine, L. H. Pillsbury, 
Edwin D. Mead, A. S. Parsons and Benjamin F. True- 


blood. 
After the consideration of the subject of the further 


extension of the membership and influence of the Society, 
the meeting adjourned at 3.45. 


<< 


Seventy-Fourth Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American 
Peace Society. 
Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 

The Board of Directors chosen at the last annual 
meeting herewith respectfully submit the report of their 
work for the year, with a statement of the political situ- 
ation of the world as it is related to the cause of interna- 


tional peace: 
DIRECTORS’ MEETINGS. 


We have held five regular meetings of the Board dur- 
ing the year. Our attention has been given, as hereto- 
fore, to the general lines of work in which the Society 
from its origin has been engaged ; namely, the creation of 
public sentiment in opposition to war, the promotion of 
international goodwill and coéperation, and the further 
extension of the principle of arbitration, in a regular and 
permanent system, to controversies which arise between 
nations. A more detailed account of our labors in this 
direction is given below, as well as of the special efforts 
which we have made in view of the more ‘mportant 
events of the year in the political world related to the 
cause of peace. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The ApvocaTE or Peace and the ANGEL or PEACE 
have been continued under the editorial supervision of 
the secretary. The list of paid subscriptions to both 
papers has somewhat increased over last year, and we 
have reason to believe, from various testimonials received 
at our office, that they have never been more appreciated 
and influential than now. Special contributions for the 
circulation of the ApvocatTE have been received from a 
number of interested individuals and from a few bene- 
ficial and other societies. Through these gifts the paper 
has been kept in the reading rooms of the colleges and 
universities of the country, the theological schools, 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, many public libraries, and in tie 
hands of a considerable number of ministers of the 
gospel and other leaders of public opinion. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

We have kept in stock, for gratuitous distribution and 
sale, the usual supply of pamphlets, leaflets, conference 
reports and books, covering in their scope nearly all 
phases of the questions of peace and war. There is a 
steady demand for both the old literature — Kant, Penn, 
Dymond, Sumner, etc. — and for that dealing with the 
newest aspects of the movements — Baroness von Suttner, 
Bloch, Holls, ete. This demand comes from clergymen, 
from college and university students, from women in the 
clubs and the W.C. T. U., from a few teachers, and 
once in a while from a business man. The literature of 
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peace has grown very abundant in recent years, and our 
office is able to render a most important service by 
pointing out to numerous inquirers how to find and 
use it. 


PUBLIC WORK. 


The public work of our Board, through the president, 
the secretary, and other members, has been similar to 
that of former years. A message was sent by us to 
Theodore Roosevelt on his elevation to the Presidency 
as a result of the assassination of President McKinley, 
expressing sympathy with him in the trying circum- 
stances of his assumption of the grave responsibilities of 
the office, and the hope that whatever lay in his power 
as the Chief Executive of the nation would be done for 
the promotion of the universal and permanent peace of 
the world. With a view of trying to do something to 
bring to an end the cruel and desolating war in South 
Africa, an effort — which proved to be of no avail — 
was made by us, through President Paine, to find out 
what terms of peace the Boer leaders would be inclined 
to name that might be acceptable to Great Britain. On 
the 4th of February a petition was sent by us to the 
Senate and House of Representatives asking that, with a 
view to bringing about peace in the Philippines, Congress 
declare by resolution that it is the purpose of this gov- 
ernment to grant independence to the inhabitants of the 
islands as soon as they shall have established and proved 
their ability to maintain stable government. 

Secretary Trueblood, in addition to his editorial and 
other office work, has during the year delivered many 
public addresses and lectures, and other members of the 
Board and of the Society have also done much effective 
service in this and other public ways. Under the aus- 
pices of our Board and of the Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Club on International Affairs, a public meeting 
was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on the 15th of 
April, the principal feature of which was a very able 
address on the arbitration work of the recent Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, by Hon. William I. Buchanan, delegate 
of the United States to that Conference. This and the 
other addresses delivered on the occasion have since been 
published in the ApvocaTE oF PEACE. 

PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

The most significant event of the past year in the ex- 
tension of international arbitration was the Conference 
of the American Republics at Mexico City. This was 
composed of representatives of all the nineteen inde- 
pendent states of this hemisphere. It met on the 22d 
of October and continued in session till the 31st of Jan- 
uary. Though many important conclusions along other 
lines were reached promotive of the harmony and 
solidarity of the American states, the subject of arbi- 
tration was the principal one considered, and the one 
on which, after an earnest and memorable debate, most 
useful and far-reaching results were attained. Three 
protocols on this subject were agreed to by the delegates. 
One of them declared the adherence of all the delega- 
tions to the conventions adopted at The Hague three 
years ago, thus paving the way to bring all the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere into the permanent interna- 
tional court of arbitration. The second provided that 
all controversies of that class which consist of claims of 
citizens of one country against another for damages and 
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indemnities should be referred to the Hague Court. The 
third was a treaty in which ten of the republics repre- 
sented pledged themselves to arbitrate through the 
Hague Court all controversies that may arise among 
them. These three conventions, to say nothing of the 
other valuable work done, easily place the Mexican Con- 
ference in the very front of modern international 
congresses. Every influence possible ought to be brought 
to bear by the members of the American Peace Society 
and all organizations working for the same end to secure 
the ratification of these conventions at an early date. 


PEACE CONGRESSES. 


Two international peace congresses have been held 
during the year, that at Glasgow in September last, and 
the second at Monaco in April just past. Three dele- 
gates from the American Peace Society attended and 
took part in the discussions of the Glasgow Congress ; 
namely, Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames Mead and Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. Delegates from more than fifty peace 
organizations, representing fourteen countries, were 
present. Though the Congress was somewhat trammeled 
by the political situation in England, there prevailed in 
it a spirit of profound sincerity and earnestness, and of 
thorough fidelity to the principles underlying the peace 
movement. The Congress was received in a most cordial 
and generous way by the Lord Provost and Corporation 
of Glasgow, and also by the authorities of the neighbor- 
ing city of Paisley, where a large and very influential 
public meeting was held in the town hall, at which 
several hundred deeply interested working men were 
present. 

The recent Congress at Monaco, the reports of which 
have only just reached us, was held so early in the season 
that it was impossible for our secretary or other members 
to attend. The reports of it which have reached us 
indicate that, though the number of societies represented 
was much smaller than usual, chiefly because of the ill 
repute of the locality, the deliberations of the Congress 
were successful and the meetings full of interest and 
enthusiasm. Both this Congress and that at Glasgow 
issued through the press strong appeals to the nations to 
abandon the barbarous practice of war, and all the poli- 
cies of exclusiveness and irritation out of which it springs, 
and to adopt and pursue in their relations to one another 
those principles of equity, friendliness, cordial respect, 
and mutual service which lie at the basis of all that is 
entitled to be called civilization. 

WORK OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The peace societies which are steadily increasing in 
numbers and strength have during the year prosecuted 
their task with much zeal and devotion to their high 
ideals. They have in many places held large and influ- 
ential local conferences, conducted courses of lectures, 
maintained their own journals, and expounded their aims 
wherever practicable in the general press and the maga- 
zines. They have not only continued to maintain their 
general principles in an intelligent and practical way, 
but they have also brought them to bear in strong and 
repeated protests against the aggressions and the iniquit- 
ous wars not yet ended, in renewed efforts for the resto- 
ration of peace, and in support of all attempts to secure 
the prevalence of saner international policies and wider 
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and more permanent employment of judicial methods in 
international relations. The principles for which these 
societies have long contended, often under neglect and 
obloquy, are now accepted and advocated by a large 
and growing constituency outside of their membership, 
among people of practically all classes. There is hardly 
any danger yet, however, of the cause suffering from 
over-respectability. 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, the creation 
and bond of union of the societies, has been strengthened 
and developed, and has continued to fulfill a most impor- 
tant mission in executing the resolutions of the peace 
congresses, in promoting better acquaintance among the 
societies, in serving as a bureau of information, and in 
doing at times of emergency in a speedy and efficient 
way what the societies acting separately could never 
accomplish. The bureau now receives a small annual 
subvention from four governments. Its Committee of 
Administration consists of twenty-four members repre- 
senting fourteen countries. 

PEACE DAYS. 

The last Sabbath before Christmas, 1901, was again 
observed as Peace Sunday. A considerable number of 
ministers in England, in the United States and in Euro- 
pean countries, responded to the invitation sent them, 
and preached sermons on the subject of peace. Many 
ignored the subject altogether, and in England a few 
declared themselves opposed, under existing circum- 
stances, to any such use of the day. Many of the peace 
societies, particularly in Europe, observed the 22d of 
February for the purpose of a united peace demonstra- 
tion, as they have done for some years past. A new 
peace day has now been added to the number of those 
consecrated to this cause, namely, the 15th of May. 
This has grown out of the great peace demonstration of 
women just preceding the Hague Conference in 1899. 
The day was observed last year under the auspices of 
the International Council of Women, and the demonstra- 
tion this May under the same auspices promises to be 
more widely extended and important than any previous 
one, 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE UNION. 

The Interparliamentary Peace Union, which has been 
so influential in securing the establishment of the Per- 
manent International Court of Arbitration, has held no 
conference the past year, but the parliamentary groups 
of the Union in different countries have been doing 
active and efticient work in support of the principles for 
which the Union stands. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 
The Twentieth Conference of the International Law 
Association, held at Glasgow in August last, was one of 
the most influential meetings which the association has 
ever held in the thirty years of its existence. The con- 
ference was presided over by Lord Chief Justice Alver- 
stone, of Great Britain, who, in his impressive opening 
address, bore testimony to the recognition now accorded 
the labors of the association by the executive authorities 
of governments. One session of the conference was 


devoted to a discussion, very able and impressive, of the 
subject of an arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
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and France, and the other subjects considered, — inter- 
national maritime law, the duties of neutrals, etc., —all 
have an important bearing upon the question of inter- 
national peace. 

LAKE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The International Arbitration Conferences held yearly 
at Lake Mohonk, New York, by Albert K. Smiley, con- 
tinue to be an effective means of developing American 
public sentiment in favor of pacific methods of adjusting 
controversies between nations. The seventh of these 
meetings was held the last week of May last year, and 
brought together an unusually large number of prominent 
men and women from different sections of the land. A 
number of members of our Board and other members of 
the Society attended and took part in the deliberations. 
The Mohonk Conference now has a permanent secretary, 
devoting his entire time to the work. 

MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The yearly peace convention of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia and the Connecticut Peace Society, 
in the peace grove and temple at Mystic, Conn., was 
held in August last for three days, and brought together 
the usual large number of people from the surrounding 
neighborhood and towns. Well known peace workers 
gave strong addresses cn different phases of the peace 
question, and earnest discussions of the important topics 
of the day were held at each session. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE, 

One of the important peace gatherings of the year 
was the General Peace Conference of the American 
Friends, held at Philadelphia in last December. More 
than twelve hundred Friends attended the meeting. 
All sections of the Society, from the extreme conserva- 
tive to the most liberal, united in the Conference, which 

yas remarkable for the number of leading educators and 
other prominent Friends which it brought together. 
After completing a three days’ program of able papers 
and discussions, the Conference issued a declaration 
setting forth anew the well-known views of the Friends 
on the subject of war, and protesting against wars at the 
present time as in every respect out of harmony with 

the professed Christian civilization of the age. 
PEACE PRIZES AND 

An interesting event of the year, illustrating the wide- 
spread hold which the desire for permanent peace is 
taking of thoughtful men of all classes, was the first 
awarding of the peace prize provided for in the will of 
the late Alfred Nobel. This prize, the income of one- 
fifth of the great legacy left by him, amounted to about 
$41,000, and was awarded in equal parts to M. Frederic 
Passy, the veteran leader of the peace movement in 
France, and to the noted Swiss philanthropist, Henri 
Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross organization. 

In this con: ection it is proper to mention the legacy 
of about $30,000, left by the late lamented John de Bloch 
for the maintenance of the special phase of the anti-war 
propaganda in which he was absorbed during the last 
years of his life. 

FURTHER PROGRESS OF 

The cause of international peace has maintained and 
strengthened itself during the year on the practical side, 
no less remarkably than on the idealistic and sentimental. 


BEQUESTS. 


ARBITRATION. 
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There are now pending before commissions or boards of 
arbitration more than a dozen controversies between 
nations, several of which have been referred the past 
ear. The more important of these are the following: 
The United States and Salvador, over the claims of 
the Salvadorian Commercial Company. 
Great Britain and Brazil, over the British-Guiana 
boundary. 
Chile and the Argentine Republic, over their boundary. 
Italy and Peru, over the interpretation of Article 10 in 
the Commercial Treaty between them. 
Great Britain and Germany, over the “ Hinterland” 
of Togoland. 
Great Britain and France, over the Sergeant Malamine 
and Waima affairs. 
Great Britain and France, over the Ivory and Gold 
Coasts. 
Bolivia and Peru, all pending questions. 
France and Chile, over the guano dispute. 
Great Britain and Turkey, over the Aden “ Hinterland.” 
The United States and Mexico, over the «‘ Pious Fund.” 
Great Britain and Italy, over the Soudan Erythrean 
Frontier. 
' THE 
At the time of our annual meeting last year the an- 
nouncement had just been made from The Hague that 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration was then fully or- 
ganized and ready for work. Sixteen governments had 
appointed their representatives. Since then five others 
have named their members, making in all twenty-one 
powers represented in the Tribunal. The membership 
of the Court is now sixty-seven, a body of public men 
that for ability and fitness could not be easily excelled if 
the whole civilized world were searched. Within the 
year also two treaties have been drawn which provide 
that any controversy which may arise about their in- 
terpretation or application shall be referred to the Per- 
manent Court; namely, the treaty for the cession of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States, and one be- 
tween Germany and the Netherlands regarding the 
laying of submarine cables in the Pacific. More im- 
portant still, in bringing the Court into actual use, pro- 
vision has just been made for the reference to it of the 
famous “ Pious Fund ” question, which has been pending 
between the United States and Mexico since the cession 
of California to this country at the close of the Mexican 
War. The august tribunal is therefore already com- 
mencing its majestic career. If the Mexican Conference 
Protocol of adherence to the Hague Conventions, noticed 
before, is ratified by the American republics, as those 
who know declare will early be the case, we shall soon 
see more than forty powers, or practically the whole 
world, united in this great institution, the purpose and 
end of which is justice and peace between all nations. 
Who can begin to guess what this will mean for the 
future of humanity ? 
SPANISH-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
As a result of the Pan-American Conference, another 
important step in the steady extension of the system of 
arbitration has been taken. The Spanish government 
has instructed its Minister to Mexico to negotiate treaties 
of arbitration with all the Spanish-speaking republics. 
Nine of these treaties have already been signed, and 
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four others are soon to be. The treaties provide for 
special tribunals in the first instance, but, failing these, 
reference shall be made to the Hague Court. 
ATROCITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The very encouraging facts cited above make it clear 
that the progress of the nations toward permanent inter- 
national peace, based on conscience, enlarged intelli- 
gence and enlightened self-interest, and maintained by 
a judicial tribunal destined to be the supreme political 
institution of the world, is making its way with deep, 
strong and steady current. But there are facts of 
another order which teach us only too plainly that the 
old spirit of war, with its vanity, its vengefulness and 
brutality, is still far from dead. The atrocities of the 
past three years in the Philippines, because of which our 
hearts and consciences are torn and bleeding, are too 
fresh in their wickedness and hideousness to need 
rehearsal here. These atrocities are bad enough in 
themselves; they are, there is little doubt, an inevitable 
fruit of the war carried on under such conditions; we 
deplore the fact that it has been possible for such deeds 
to be committed by American men under the American 
flag. But more deeply humiliating to right minds and 
ominous for the country’s future welfare is the condone- 
ment of them by men high in civic as well as military 
positions, the defense of them as legitimate because 
necessary in the reducing of the native population to 
subjection to our sovereignty, and the attempt to sanctify 
their ghastly immorality by asserting their compatibility 
with the United States laws of war as given out by 
President Lincoln in his famous Army Orders No. 100. 
These atrocities and the manner of their condonement 
teach us how tottering and insecure is much of the 
structure of civilization on which we have built our 
hopes for the speedy abolition of war, and how much 
faithful and patient labor will be still required before 
general public opinion can be raised high enough and 
its conviction made strong enough to ensure it against 
breaking down in times of excitement and temptation. 

SOUTH 

The conflict in South Africa, of the character of which 
our annual report last year spoke, has continued during 
the year, with its weekly installments of death, disease, 
and desolation. There are at the moment indications 
that the end of it is near. On both sides there is 
evidently a strong desire for peace, if terms mutually 
acceptable can be found. Negotiations have been in 
progress now for some time, though as yet nothing 
definite has been announced. May we not hope that 
the end of the cruel, fratricidal struggle will come under 
such conditions of mutual concession and regard as will 
ensure hereafter permanent prosperity and concord in 
all that vast region, if such a thing be possible after so 
insane and cruel a war? 


AFRICA, 


SITUATION IN 

In China the outlook is decidedly better on the whole, 
though the recent rebellion in the southern provinces, 
reported to be due to hatred of the indemnity demanded 
by the powers, is another evidence that the fruits of a 
bad, unjust policy are sure to come in one way or 
another. The recent convention between Russia and 
China in regard to Manchuria seems to give general 


CHINA, 
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satisfaction to the powers, and to promise to prevent 
friction in the future. The imminence of war between 
Russia and Japan continues to be uttered, but there does 
not seem at this time to be any real ground for believing 
that actual conflict is near or even probable. 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF ARMAMENTS, 

The hold which the war system and its spirit still have 
on mankind is evidenced in no way more clearly than by 
the continued rivalry of armaments among the powers. 
While some have been unable to increase their equip- 
ments materially, because the limit of financial endurance 
has been practically reached, in the case of others, wher- 
ever it has been possible to add a regiment or a warship, 
this has been done, with entire disregard of the true 
interests of the people and the ultimate eftect on the 
national life and policy. Naval rivalry is in particular 
the order of the day. Our own government is now fully 
launched on this dangerous sea, and more and bigger 
and costlier warships are constantly demanded. When 
all this is to cease and how, it is impossible to predict. 
That it ought to cease at once is the settled conviction 
of all those who conceive the forces of civilization to be 
something other than the power to crush and to carry 
out one’s wishes at the point of the bayonet and the 


mouth of the cannon. 
OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 

Looking at the whole situation to-day, there is great 
room for encouragement. Vastly more people are con- 
scientiously and actively opposed to war than ever before. 
The peace movement is thoroughly organized and con- 
scious of strength in the righteousness and reasonableness 
of its demands. Arbitration in practice has virtually 
taken the field of international differences. A Permanent 
International Court exists and is coming into operation. 
The nations not yet in the tribunal are “flowing unto 
it.” All parts of the world are getting close to one 
another and their interests woven together in one end- 
less and seamless network. Diplomacy is becoming 
increasingly humane and pacific. Economic and com- 
mercial interests are in the main arraying themselves 
silently and powerfully on the side of peace. Labor is 
loud in its condemnation of war and burdensome arma- 
ments. Women in all lands by millions are in arms 
against a system which breaks up their homes and 
slaughters or brutalizes their husbands and sons. The 
light of the coming peace is becoming so great and 
penetrating that clouds of darkness and blackness, like 
those which have recently covered the world, will soon 
be no longer able to reappear. The task that is still 
before us is an immensely inspiring one, both because of 
the rightness and glory of the principles and interests 
involved, and because of the certainty of complete and 
triumphant success in a time not far away. Let us 
therefore go to meet the duty next ahead of us with 
faith and courage, and with unfaltering trust in the God 
of Peace, by whose wisdom and loving hand we have 
hitherto been guided and blessed. 

FINANCES. 


MEMBERSHIP AND 


In closing our report we desire to record our deep appre- 
ciation of the lives and services of those of our Board, our 
vice-presidents, and of our general membership who have 
been taken away during the year. 


Some of these, Rev. 
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C. B. Smith, Dr. $8. Hopkins Emery, e¢ al., had been 
identified with the cause of peace for more than sixty 
years, and it is due to them in no small measure — and 
to such as they —that so much solid progress has been 
made. 

We have had the pleasure during the year of enroll- 
ing many new members; more, indeed, than for any 
twelvemonth within the last ten years. : 

The treasurer’s report shows that, while our income 
has by close economy and the generosity of our friends 
only fallen about $300 below our expenses for the year, 
our resources are still all too meagre to enable us to do 
the extended and effective service which might be accom- 
plished with larger funds. We need, in fact, more than 
double our present income, and we ask all members of 
the Society everywhere to aid us in greatly enlarging 
the scope and power of our work by the increase of the 
means at our disposal. 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Board, 

BensAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 

Secretary. 
— 


YE HAVE MURDERED [ME. 


BY MARY’“E. BRIDGE, 


‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren ye have done it unto me.” 


The infant Century baptized in blood! 

The foremost nation’s record blurred with shame! 
In yon sad isles, beyond the crimsoned flood, 

Brute souls let loose, to guard a people’s fame! 


Brute souls, alas! Beneath the form He bore 

Whose voice, on earth, proclaimed the captive free, 
A maddened monster dips our flag in gore, 

And flaunts that savage sign o’er land and sea, 


‘*God is not mocked!’’ Oh, reckless Nation, pause! 
Lo, whatsoe’er thou sowest thou shalt reap! 

Ob, drunk with blood, awake! The Eternal Laws,— 
The Eternal God — for no brief instant sleep. 


Behold! the Christ is crucified again 

By us, who bear His name! O’er that foul sea 
Comes a sad voice: ‘‘ Was Calvary in vain ? 

These are My brethren: ye have murdered Me!”’ 


—_ 


THE SIEGE—A LULLABY. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





The mother bent above her child 
With a great fear in her breast; 
But to his eyes she softly smiled 
As she sang a song of rest; 
‘* And what of the night?” her heart inquired; 
(But her lips sang*** Lullaby!’’) 
‘‘ Amid these woes who knows — who knows — 
When it is time to die?”’ 


She saw afar the flaming cloud, 
She heard the cannon roar: 
‘‘The storm grows loud; the tempest proud 
Beats heavily on our shore. 
And what of the dawn?” her heart inquired; 
(But her lips sang ‘‘ Lullaby!”’) 
‘* Amid such foes who knows — who knows — 
When it is time to die?”’ 




















A mouse ran out of the cupboard door, 
Its lean hide lank and gray: 
‘Would I had more to feed you — sore 
Will the hunger be to-day!”’ 
A spider spun his silken net 
For the midge on the window-sill: 
‘*So busy yet with traps to set? 
Will you be dining still?” 


‘Oh, child! my one bird in the nest, 

This is the sorest smart, 
That on my breast you find no rest — 

The hunger eats your heart!” 

‘*And what of the day?” her heart inquired; 
(But her lips sang ‘* Lullaby!’’) 

‘*The battle grows; who knows— who knows — 
If it be time to die!”’ 


So 


Eleventh Universal Peace Congress. 


The Eleventh Universal Peace Congress was held, as 
announced, on the invitation of Prince Albert, at Monaco, 
from the 2d to the 6th of April, in the large hall of the 
Oceanographic Museum, fitted up specially for the occa- 
sion. About two hundred and fifty delegates and 
adherents were present, representing some twenty 
countries. There was no delegation from the United 
States. England and Germany were both imperfectly 
represented, for reasons heretofore given. France sent 
an unusually large delegation, more than twenty societies 
being represented. The Austro-ITungarian deputation 
was also large and strong. So was that from Italy. 
Southern Europe has never before shared so largely in a 
peace congress. Many visitors to that part of the Med- 
iterranean shore came into touch with the movement for 
the first time. 

Among the prominent and well-known peace advo- 
cates present were Frederic Passy, the veteran leader 
of the cause in France, and his co-workers, Dr. Charles 
Richet of the University, Gaston Moch, Emile Arnaud, 
Madame Sévérine, the noted lady journalist, Mr. Le 
Foyer, the barrister, Professor Prudhommeaux of Nimes, 
and Madame Flammarion, In the Austro-Hungarian 
delegation were the Baroness von Suttner, General 
Etienne Tiirr, and Dr. Kolben. From Belgium came 
Senators La Fontaine and Houzeau de Lahaie, the latter 
having served as president of the Congress at Antwerp 
in 1894; Fredrik Bajer from Denmark, E. T. Moneta, 
the first journalist of Italy, Madame Waszklewicz from 
Holland, Elie Ducommun, Secretary of the Peace Bureau 
at Berne, Mr. Jacques Novicow from Russia; from 
England, Felix Moscheles, G. Hl. Perris, J. Frederick 
Green, Mr. Fox Bourne, Secretary of the Aborigines’ 
Protective Society, Samuel James Capper; from Ger- 
many, A. H. Fried, Madame Selenka, — all these, well 
known in former congresses, were present, and contrib- 
uted by their experience and wisdom to the success of 
the occasion. 

The Congress brought together also from Southern 
Europe a number of distinguished persons new to the 
work, among whom we find the names of the President 
of the Medical Society of France and the French Gen- 
eral Inspector of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Gaston Moch of Paris was chosen president of 
the Congress, and performed the duties of the position 
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in a practical and business-like way. At the opening 
session, on April 2, the members were welcomed by Mr. 
Oliver Ritt, Governor-General of the Principality of 
Monaco. All the highest officials of the Principality 
were present, and attended the Congress regularly. Mr. 
Ritt, in uttering his welcome, expressed the hope that 
the Congress might contribute by its labors to the 
advancement of an era of justice and peace in the 
world. 

The president, in his opening remarks, made reference 
to the hostilities now going on, and to the sufferings of 
those to whom these wars have brought the blasting of 
their hopes and the ruin of their fortunes. He recalled 
the memory of Mr. Bloch and other deceased workers, 
spoke of the encouraging interest now taken by govern- 
ments in the international peace movement, and of the 
progress of arbitration the past year. 

Speeches of salutation were then made, on behalf of 
the peace societies in different countries, by Mr. Richard 
Feldhaus for Germany, the Baroness von Suttner for 
Austria, Houzeau de Lahaie for Belgium, Fredrik Bajer 
for Denmark, Frederic Passy for France, Felix Moscheles 
for Great Britain, General Tiirr for Hungary, Count de 
Santa Rosa for Italy, the Abbé Pichot for Monaco, the 
Marquis de Ferrari for Montenegro, Dr. Striiben for 
Holland, Baron St. George Armstrong for Argentina, 
Mr. Voirol for Sweden, Mr. Magnin for Switzerland, 
and Madame Sévérine for the women of all countries. 

Vice-presidents of the Congress were appointed for 
Germany, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, United 
States, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Monaco, 
Montenegro, Holland, Russia, Sweden and Switzerland. 

To prepare the business of the Congress, three Com- 
missions or Committees were appointed: one on Ques- 
tions of the Day, a second on International Law, and a 
third on Propaganda. These Committees, which were 
composed each of about a dozen of the ablest and most 
experienced members, were well organized and attended, 
and arranged the business so well that every question 
that came before the Congress was disposed of. The 
result was “ more solid business, less general rhetoric.” 

The first day’s sessions closed with the presentation, 
by Mr. Elie Ducommun, of the Report of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau on the events relating to the 
peace movement which had occurred since the Glasgow 
Congress. 

: SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


On the second day the subjects of international trade, 
disarmament, councils of conciliation, economic causes 
of war, and treatment of native races were taken up. 

On the matter of trade a resolution brought forward 
by the Committee on International Law Questions 
was unanimously voted, declaring protectionism to be 
one of the principal causes of international dissension, 
and expressing sympathy with all efforts in favor of free 
trade between nations, including colonies. 

Two resolutions on the subject of disarmament, intro- 
duced by the same Committee, were adopted after a 
spirited debate, which was participated in by Senator 
La Fontaine, Mr. Emile Arnaud, Dr. Charles Richet, 
Mr. G. H. Perris, Mr. J. Novicow, Mr. Frederic Passy, 
Mr. Fredrickson, Mr. A. H. Fried, Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
Mr. S. J. Capper and the Baroness von Suttner. One 
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view maintained that disarmament can only be regarded 
from the point of view of the results of a judicial sys- 
tem for the settlement of controversies; the other that 
it is itself a means of peace, to be demanded because 
armaments are themselves wrong and provocative of 
war and national exhaustion. The first resolution ex- 
pressed the opinion that all modes of action — moral, 
political or economic, calculated to arrest the competition 
in armaments and to reduce them in a decisive fashion 
—ought to be encouraged. The second expressed the 
hope that the signatories of the Hague Conventions 
would, in the immediate future, set about the execution 
of the desire formulated by their delegates for “an 
agreement concerning the limitation of armed forces on 
land and sea, and of war budgets.” 

On the subject of councils of conciliation, Mr. Elie 
Ducommun, Secretary of the International Peace Bureau, 
made a report of what had been done by the Bureau for 
the institution of means of studying international dis- 
putes liable to give rise to armed conflicts. He stated 
that a part of the recent bequest of Mr. Bloch was now 
available for this purpose, and that the Bureau would 
set to work in communication with the Bureau of the 
Interparliamentary Union, expecting that the modest 
beginning would lead to something larger and more 
effective. A resolution was passed by the Congress 
encouraging the Peace Bureau to pursue, in the largest 
measure possible, the labors already begun for the 
accomplishment of this task. 

In accordance with the decision of the Glasgow Peace 
Congress last year, a committee was appointed, on the 
proposition of Professor Prudhommeaux, to study and 
make report on the economic causes of war. The com- 
mitiee was constituted of Messrs. Frederic Passy, J. 
Novicow, Edouard Giretti, Professor Prudhommeaux, 
Mr. Fredrickson, Professor Quidde and Mr. Fox Bourne, 
with power to add to its numbers. 

A proposition on the treatment of native races was 
introduced from the Committee on Questions of the 
Day by Mr. Fox Bourne, calling attention to the viola- 
tions of the conventions of the Berlin Conference of 
1884 and the Brussels Conference of 1889, in regard to 
the treatment of the natives in Africa. Mr. Bourne 
called attention to the Soudan Expedition, the Somali- 
land Expedition, the adventures in Nigeria, the French 
and German expeditions, ete., by which the African 
peoples were being conquered, exterminated or sub- 
jected to forced labor. The proposition, which was 
adopted unanimously with applause, recommended the 
calling of a new conference of the powers “to consider 
these occurrences and to take measures to put an end to 
them.” 

THIRD DAY’S DELIBERATIONS. 


The third day of the Congress was devoted to con- 
sideration of the Armenian question, the Franco-Turkish 
dispute, the subject of a closer union of the peace so- 
cieties, propaganda by lantern slides, ete. 

The resolution on the Armenian question, introduced 
by the Committee on Questions of the Day, gave rise to 
an animated and thorough discussion in which the de- 
plorable condition of Armenia was set forth and also the 
danger of a great European war in case pressure were 
put upon the Sultan. The discussion was participated 
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in by Mr. Pierre Quillard, who reported the resolution 
from the Committee, by Samuel James Capper, Mr. 
Novicow, Mr. Jean Bernard, Mr. Voirol, and Dr. Richet. 
The resolution, which was adopted without opposition, 
urged upon the signatory powers of the treaty of Berlin 
to meet in an official conference at The Hague and try 
to find a solution of the Armenian question by the carry- 
ing out of the plan of reforms made in 1895. It also 
urgently recommended -that, in view of the danger of 
new massacres in the region of Sassoun, the powers send 
to Moush their consuls from the nearest towns, the mere 
presence of European officials as witnesses being calcu- 
lated to prevent the recurrence of such bloody events. 

The Congress officially put on record a paper by Mr. 
Ahmed Riza, leader of the Young Turkey party in Paris, 
which insisted on the necessity of extending the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Berlin to all the provinces of the 
Turkish empire. 

A proposition on the Franco-Turkish dispute, intro- 
duced by Mr. Le Foyer, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Questions of the Day, and expounded by him 
in a brilliant speech, was referred back, after a warm 
debate, to this Committee and to that on International 
Law for further consideration. It was the next day re- 
introduced somewhat modified, and voted nearly unani- 
mously. The sense of the resolution was regret that 
France, though actually within the limits of present in- 
ternational law, had used coércive measures in collecting 
the debts due her citizens, and had not first, as the case 
was a judicial one, tried to secure settlement through 
the Hague Court, Turkey having been one of the gov- 
ernments represented at the Hague Conference. 

The next subject discussed was that of greater unity 
of action on the part of the peace societies, introduced 


from the Committee on Propaganda by Mr. Felix 
Moscheles. A _ resolution was adopted recommending 


the appointment of Committees by the various societies 
to study the question of what practical steps may be 
taken for closer union and coéperation. 

The Committee on Propaganda further proposed that, 
in view of the value of lantern slides in inculeating 
peace ideas, it was a ‘visable that a collection of views, 
diagrams, etc., be prepared, the proofs kept where all 
the societies could have access to them, and that such 
slides be placed at the disposal of lecturers; the propo- 
sition was adopted without opposition, and the French 
“ Association de la Paix par le Droit” and the Interna- 
tional Union were requested to prepare a catalogue of 
views. 

On the motion of Senator Houzeau de Lahaie of Bel- 
gium, a resolution was adopted congratulating the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau for its recent declaration of 
adherence to the principles of the advocates of peace. 

FOURTH DAY’S PROGRAM. 

The fourth day’s program covered the subject of 
peace alliances between states, the Chinese question, 
and the conclusion of the consideration of the Franco- 
Turkish dispute, mentioned above. 

Hon. Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen explained the 
work of the Committee on a Pacigerent Alliance, which 
had been in progress for two years, under the author- 
ization of the Peace Bureau and the Peace Congress. 
A large committee had drawn up a model project for a 
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treaty of peace alliance. This was presented to the Con- 
gress by Mr. Emile Arnaud, and met with no objection. 
The model provided that the contracting states should 
recognize each other’s independence and complete au- 
tonomy, pledge themselves to coéperate to maintain 
general peace, agree to submit their otherwise unadjus- 
table disputes to the Hague Court, to abide by the deci- 
sion of the court, etc. 

The Chinese question was then taken up, a resolution 
on the subject being introduced from the Committee on 
Questions of the Day. After considerable discussion 
and amendment, the Congress declared that, while the 
atrocities committed by the allies in China were to be 
condemned, the fact that they were able to act con- 
jointly, as they had previously ‘done in Crete, was “ proof 
of the possibility of a peaceful agreement between the civ- 
ilized states with a view te an international organization.” 

The subject of the Franco-Turkish conflict was then 
reported back from the Committees, and disposed of in 
the manner designated above. 

FIFTH DAY’S WORK. 

The work of Saturday, the fifth day of the Congress, 
covered a number of subjects of greater or less im- 
portance; namely, the orientation of the peace move- 
ment, the South African War, means of preventing the 
return of the military spirit, an international auxiliary 
language, an international academy, popular peace fétes, 
and a peace flag. 

The Congress declared that, in order to make the 
peace propaganda more effective, much more should be 
done in the schools; that the children should be taught 
respect for human life, the economic absurdity and moral 
insanity of war; that accounts of great benefactors and 
the intellectual progress of mankind should take the 
place of those of conquerors and wars of conquest; that 
the active coéperation of the working classes in the 
peace movement should be more fully enlisted; that the 
peace societies and the Peace Bureau should enter into 
communication with the various working men’s organi- 
zations, codperative and other similar societies, and that 
the effort should be made to get representatives of all 
these organizations to attend the peace congresses. 

The South African conflict aroused deep interest in 
the Congress, as it had done at the two preceding ones. 
The resolutions passed declared that the repeated efforts 
made in all countries to secure the cessation of the war 
were most encouraging and of happy omen; that the 
Netherlands government deserved hearty congratulation 
for its generous and disinterested offer of good offices; 
that Great Britain, by making proper concessions to the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, would gratify 
“universal sentiment,” and by this exhibition of moder- 
ation, justice and humanity would recover the place it 
had so long occupied in the affection and esteem of the 
people of the civilized world ; that “force is no remedy ” 
for international differences, as the prolongation of the 
war is giving striking proof. 

The Congress adopted by unanimous vote an appeal 
to the powers declaring that the right to spontaneous 
mediation, as incorporated in the Hague Convention, is 
one of the most valuable attainments of positive interna- 
tional law, and calling upon all those governments not 
involved in the South African conflict to consider with- 
out delay what means might be practicable for bringing 
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about a reconciliation between the states at war, and 
thus to undertake actively and intelligentiy the réle of 
mediator. 

An appeal to the government of Great Britain was 
also adopted, in which the Congress, disowning all senti- 
ments hostile to England, and claiming to be guided 
only by considerations of humanity, justice and morality, 
implored his Majesty the King of Great Britain to open 
negotiations and to conclude without delay a just and 
honorable peace with the South African republics, and, 
if not able to do this alone, to consent to listen to the 
proposals of the powers acting as mediator in conform- 
ity with the provisions of the Hague Convention. 

As a means of preventing the prevalence of the war 
spirit and promoting that of friendship and peace, the 
Congress recommended to the peace societies to secure 
for themselves a daily newspaper, if possible, through 
which they might counteract the pernicious influence of 
the Chauvinistic and Jingo press, which is responsible 
so largely for the recrudescence of the spirit of war and 
of conquest. It urged also that continual stress be laid 
upon the necessity of the negotiation of treaties in which 
the contracting states should pledge themselves to carry 
all otherwise unadjustable controversies to the Hague 
Court, and that the friends of peace in all countries 
should support with all their strength the parties or the 
men disposed to eliminate the causes of international 
conflict and to promote the spirit of humanity and peace. 

In the matter of an auxiliary international language 
the Congress went so far as to name a committee of able 
men to study the subject, which is probably only a way 
of permanently shelving it. 

The question of an international academy in the inter- 
ests of peace was disposed of by the recommendation 
that the International Union of Academies take the 
initiative in creating a central International Institute of 
Sciences, Letters and Arts. 

The Congress recommended to the peace societies to 
organize, wherever possible, popular fétes for the propa- 
gation of peace principles, and, after voting in favor of 
the desirability of a common peace flag, entrusted to the 
Peace Bureau the task of investigating the manner in 
which the execution should be carried out. 


LAST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Congress, on opening for the last day’s delibera- 
tions, passed a vote of congratulation to Madame 
Selenka of Munich and Mrs. “May Wright Sewall of 
Indianapolis for their work in organizing an annual cele- 
bration, by the International Council of Women, of the 
meeting of the Hague Peace Conference. 

A resolution was introduced by the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, proposing that the 
Congress should make a formal proposition to the Nor- 
wegian Committee on the Nobel Peace Prize, that the 
prize should be regularly distributed in equal parts to the 
International Peace Bureau and the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union. It was decided that the Congress had 
no competency in the matter, and the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Ducommun, Secretary of the Peace Bureau at 
Berne, laid before the Congress the arrangements which 
the family of the late John de Bloch had made with the 
Bureau for the use of the 50,000 rubles left by Mr. 
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Bloch for the continuance of the special form of peace 
propaganda in which he had been engaged. 

The Baroness von Suttner renewed the invitation 
given last year at Glasgow by the Austrian Peace So- 
ciety that the Congress in 1903 be held at Vienna. The 
invitation was unanimously accepted with thanks, and 
the date of the Congress fixed for next spring. 

The Congress then closed, after adopting by unanimous 
vote the following Appeal to the Nations, which had 
been prepared by the Secretary of the International 
Peace Bureau, Mr. Ducommun: 


Appeal of the Peace Congress to the Nations. 


“Since the outbreak of the South African War and 
the war in the Philippines and the occurrence of cruel 
events in Armenia, this is now the third time that, in 
closing their annual Congress, the Peace Societies address 
to the peoples an appeal asking them to restore, without 
further delay, international concord. For three years 
an odious struggle has called forth universal reprobation. 
Are the efforts of those who wish to substitute for the 
reign of force the reign of law less justified thereby ? 
On the contrary, we do not think so. Never, moreover, 
has the revolt of the human conscience been so strikingly 
manifested as to-day against that collective murder, war, 
that penalty of death inflicted without process of law on 
a large number of innocent people. Never has the fun- 
damental principle of the law of nations as well as of 
private law been less contested; namely, that one cannot 
take the law into one’s own hands, and that the reés- 
tablishment of a disputed right must come from a judge. 

“The sad events of the present time do not then dis- 
courage us: they only render still more evident the 
necessity of the task that we have imposed on ourselves, 
but for the success of which the help of all good and 
benevolent men is indispensable to us. We see, and the 
whole world sees with us, brute force powerless to settle 
the questions raised in South Africa, and the English 
armies held in check by a small nation, determined to 
defend its imprescriptible and inalienable right to dis- 
pose of itself as it may choose. It is the bankruptcy of 
war: to which we oppose peace, a peace to be organized 
in such a manner that every international dispute may 
be settled normally and in conformity with law. 

“The present Congress, at which delegates belonging 
to twenty-two different countries have been present, has 
pointed out precisely, by applying them to existing cases, 
the principles of future international law, which shall 
one day cover with its «gis the human family restored 
to its destinies of peace, justice and well-being. To-day 
no one any longer contests that the well-being of the 
laboring masses should be the chief objective of all civ- 
ilized governments. It is, moreover, also incontestable 
that the social question is above all an international 
question, 

“ Never will the misery of the masses of the people 
be lessened so long as actual anarchy and the excessive 
militarism, which is the consequence of it, last. But 
the nations do not Selieve that they can disarm, because 
they imagine that the antagonism of their interests can- 
That is an immense error which it is 

remove. There is no antagonism 


not be overcome. 
of importance to 


between the real interests of nations, but only between 
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what seem to be such. If, then, there could be agree- 
ment between what really is and what seems to be their 
interest, the federation of humanity might take place 
immediately. 

«The primary interest of every individual, as of 
every nation, is security to work, and in order to do 
away with want the peoples must be assured that no 
invasion of a neighbor will come and destroy in a few 
days the fruits of long years of painful and intense 
labor. Security, then, is the good most indispensable to 
all. It would be established immediately in a positive 
manner if the peoples did not imagine —a chimerical 
notion — that it is possible for them to ensure their own 
security without respecting that of others. Next to 
security, the most important interest of individuals and 
peoples is to enjoy completely the fruit of their toil. 
For that they must have the liberty to buy and sell 
what is necessary in all countries of the world, without 
restriction. The complete freedom of markets is the most 
imperious of all needs. It is a mistake to suppose that 
it is possible for a nation to export a product without 
another nation importing that same product at the same 
moment. To wish to make use of the universal market 
without universal free trade is likewise an error. The 
well-being of each nation is impossible without the 
well-being of all nations. Not only is there no antago- 
nism between the real interests of nations, but, on the 
contrary, there is among them the completest solidarity. 

“Tt is under a deep feeling of this truth that the 
Eleventh Universal Peace Congress makes its appeal to 
the goodwill of all, both individuals and nations. The 
human conscience is awakened. War is already forever 
morally condemned. There remains the duty of render- 
ing it impossible by means of preventive international 
institutions, Peace is to make the circuit of the globe. 
Let us with all our power facilitate its march by remov- 
ing every obstacle which might impede its progress. 

“ We invite the cooperation of all men of right senti- 
ments and purposes, whose faces are turned toward a 
future of light, and not toward the dark past marked 
with blood and desolation.” 


<> 


The Responsibility fer the Philippine 
War. 


From Senator Hoar’s speech in the United States Senate on 
May 22. 

The senator from Ohio, in his very brilliant and for- 
cible speech, which I heard with delight and instruction, 
said that we were bound to restore order in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and we cannot leave them until that should 
be done. He said we were bound to keep the faith we 
pledged to Spain in the treaty, and that we were bound, 
before we left, to see that secured. He said we were 
bound, especially, to look out for the safety of the Fili- 
pinos who had been our friends, and that we could not, 
in honor, depart until that should be made secure. 

All that, Mr. President, is true. So far as I know, no 
man has doubted it. But these things are not what we 
are fighting for; not one of them. There never was a 
time when, if we had declared that we only were there 
to keep faith with Spain, and that we only were there to 
restore order, that we were only there to see that no 
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friend of ours should suffer at the hands of any enemy 
of ours, that the war would not have ended in that 
moment. 

You are fighting for sovereignty. You are fighting 
for the principle of eternal dominion over that people, 
and that is the only question in issue in the conflict. We 
said in the case of Cuba that she had a right to be free 
and independent. We affirmed in the Teller resolution, 
I think without a negative voice, that we would not in- 
vade that right, and would not meddle with her territory 
or anything that belonged to her. That declaration was 
a declaration of peace as well as of righteousness; and 
we made the treaty, so far as concerned Cuba, and con- 
ducted the war, and have conducted ourselves ever since, 
on the theory that we had no right to interfere with her 
independence; that we had no right to her territory or 
to anything that was Cuba’s. So we only demanded in 
the treaty that Spain should hereafter let her alone. If 
you had done to Cuba as you have done to the Philip- 
pines, who had exactly the same right you would be at 
this moment, in Cuba, just where Spain was when she 
excited the indignation of the civilized world and we 
compelled her to let go. And if you had done in the 
Philippines as you did in Cuba, you would be to-day, or 
would soon be, in those islands, as you are in Cuba. 

But you made a totally different declaration about the 
Philippine Islands. You undertook in the treaty to ac- 
quire sovereignty over them for yourself, which that people 
denied. You declared not only in the treaty, but in 
many public utterances in this chamber and elsewhere, 
that you had a right to buy sovereignty with money, or 
to treat it as the spoils of war or the booty of battle. 
The moment you made that declaration the Filipino 
people gave you notice that they treated it as a declara- 
tion of war. So your generals reported, and so Aguin- 
aldo expressly declared. The President sent out an 
order to take forcible possession by military power of 
those islands. General Otis tried to suppress it, but it 
leaked out at Iloilo through General Miller, General 
Otis tried to suppress it and substitute that they should 
have all the rights of the most favored provinces. He 
stated that he did that because he knew the proclamation 
would bring on war. And the next day Aguinaldo 
covered the walls of Manila with a proclamation stating 
what President McKinley had done, and saying that, if 
that were @ersisted in, he and his people would fight, 
and General MacArthur testified that Aguinaldo repre- 
sented the entire people. So you deliberately made up 
the issue for a fight for dominion on one side and a fight 
for liberty on the other. 

Then, when you had ratified the treaty, you voted 
down the resolution in the Senate, known as the Bacon 
resolution, declaring the right of that people to independ- 
ence, and you passed the McEnery resolution, which 
declared that you meant to dispose of those islands as 
should be for the interest of the United States. That 
was the origin of the war, if it be war. That is what 
the war is all about, if it be war; and it is idle for my 
brilliant and ingenious friend from Ohio to undertake to 
divert this issue to a contest on our part to enable us to 
keep faith with our friends among the Filipinos, or to 
restore order there, or to carry out the provisions of the 
treaty with Spain. 
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New, Mr. President, when you determined to resort 
to force for that purpose you took upon yourself every 

natural consequence of that condition. The natural 
result of a conflict of arms between a people coming out 
of subjection and a highly civilized people —one weak 
and the other strong, with all the powers and resources 
of civilization —is inevitably, as everybody knows, that 
there will be cruelty on one side and retaliation by 
cruelty on the other. You knew it even before it hap- 
pened as well as you know it now that it has happened, 
and the responsibility is yours. 

If, in a conflict between a people fighting for inde- 
pendence and liberty, being a weak people, and a people 
striving to deprive them of their independence and 
liberty, being a strong people always, if the nature of 
man remains unchanged, the war is converted in the end 
into a conflict in which bushwhacking, treachery, and 
cruelty have to be encountered. The responsibility is 
with the men who made the war. Conflicts between 
white races and brown races or red races or black races, 
between superior races and inferior races, are always 
cruel on both sides, and the men who decree with full 
notice that such conflict shall take place are the men on 
whom the responsibility rests. When Aguinaldo said he 
did not desire the conflict to go on, and that it went on 
against his wish, he was told by our general that he 
would not parley with him without total submission. 
My friend from Wisconsin declared in the Senate that we 
would have no talk with men with arms in their hands, 
whether we were right or wrong. The responsibility of 
everything that has happened since, which he must have 
foreseen if he knew anything of history and human 
nature, rests upon him and the men who acted with him. 

We cannot get rid of this one fact, we cannot escape 
it, and we cannot flinch from it. You chose war instead 
of peace. You chose force instead of conciliation, with 
full notice that everything that has happened since would 
happen as a consequence of your decision. Had you 
made a declaration to Aguinaldo that you would respect 
their title to independence, and that all you desired was 
order and to fulfil the treaty and to protect your friends, 
you would have disarmed that people in a moment. I 
believe there never has been a time since when a like 
declaration made by this chamber alone, but certainly 
made by this chamber and the other House, with the 
approval of the President, would not have ended this 
conflict and prevented all these horrors. 

Instead of that, gentlemen talked of the wealth of the 
Philippine Islands and about the advantage to our trade. 
They sought to dazzle our eyes with nuggets of other 
men’s gold. Senators declared in the Senate Chamber 
and on the hustings that the flag never shall be hauled 
down in the Philippine Islands, and those of you who 
think otherwise keep silent and enter no disclaimer. 
The senator from Ohio says our policy has not been in 
the dark, but it has been a policy published to the world. 
Has it? Hasit? I want to ask, What was it which 
created the war, which keeps it up, and which created 
and keeps up the hatred, and will make war break out 
again and again for centuries to come, unless human 
nature be changed or be different in their bosoms from 
what it is in ours? It is because you keep a padlock on 
your lips. 
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